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Lawrence, Thomas B. Clarke, James F. Sutton, Charles 
B. Curtis and Brayton Ives. I divide these names into 
classes, as a suggestion to leaders in art matters in 
other cities than New York, who are considering the 
question o£ organizing branches of the national league. 

*** 

The following is the proposed constitution, as already 
approved by the Committee on the Organization of a 
national art league : 

Article I. — This organization shall be known as " The New 
York Branch of the National Society of Arts." It shall be com- 
posed of artists, collectors, and other friends of Art. 

Article II. — Its object shall be to protect and promote the 
interests of Art in the United States, in connection with similar 
organizations which may be hereafter established in other cities of 
the Union, to form collectively the National Society of Arts. 

Article III. — To achieve this end, it will seek to check fraud 
and deceit in the traffic in works of art ; to oppose, by every legiti- 
mate means, bad art in public places ; to advance sound art edu- 
cation ; to encourage public art exhibitions, both temporary and 
permanent ; to secure legislation in behalf of the true interests of 
American art and artists ; and to establish friendly relations be- 
tween artists and collectors at home and abroad. 

Article IV. — The management of this organization shall be 
vested in a Board of Twenty Trustees, seven of whom shall be 
American resident artists. The Trustees shall select from their 
number a President. There shall also be five Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer ; but these officers shall not necessarily 
be selected from the Board of Trustees. 

Article V. — The Board of Trustees at their first meeting, 
shall divide themselves by lot into four equal classes, to serve for 
terms of one, two, three and four years respectively. At each 
annual meeting of the organization thereafter there shall be 
chosen by ballot five Trustees to serve four years. 

Article VI. — The Trustees shall annually choose by ballot 
from their own number a President, who shall also be President 
of the organization. They shall annually appoint a Secretary 
and a Treasurer, and shall annually select by ballot from their 
own number five persons, who, with the President, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, who shall be clothed with such powers 
as the Board of Trustees may prescribe. 

.Article VII. — The members of the organization shall consist 
of two classes : (i) Members, who shall pay Five Dollars annually, 
and (2) Life Members, who shall pay Fifty Dollars in one sum. 
Both Members and Life Members shall be admitted only after ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee. 

Article VIII.— The Board of Trustees shall hold regular meet- 
ings on the first Tuesday in each month (except June, July, 
August and September). Eleven members shall constitute a quo- 
rum competent to transact any business before the Board. 

Article IX. — The Board of Trustees shall have power to enact 
such by-laws for the government of this organization as may be 
required, hot inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution. 
It may also fill vacancies in its number, caused by death t resigna- 
tion, or otherwise. 

Article X. — The annual meeting of the organization shall be 
held on the first Tuesday in April, 1886, and each year thereafter, 
for the election of five Trustees, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may be brought before it. At the annual or a 
special meeting, thirty members shall constitute a quorum. 

Article XI. — Special meetings of the organization may be 
called by the President, with the approval of three members of 
the Executive Committee, and shall be called whenever the Presi- 
dent shall be thereto requested in writing by twenty members 
of the organization. But at such special meeting no business 
other than that specified in the call shall be considered, except 
by unanimous consent. Notice of such meeting shall be sent by 
mail to each member, at least ten days before such meeting. 

Article XII.— The full power of the organization shall be 
vested in the Board of Trustees, which shall be subject Only to 
the authority of the annual meeting. 

Article XIII. — These articles may be amended and the quali- 
fications of members changed at any annual meeting of the organ- 
ization, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, provided 
that a printed notice of the general object of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been mailed at least ten days before the meeting 
to every member of the organization. 

( Cyrus J. Lawrence, 
) Henry Farrer, 
Committee on Constitution : -\ Montague Marks, 
1 R. Swain Giffoed, 
{ Charles B. Curtis. 
* * 
* 

A much esteemed correspondent in Washington writes 
as follows : 

In your February number you take the proposition to buy 
the paintings by Mrs. Fassett and Miss (not Mrs. as you print) 
Ransom as the text for a few disparaging remarks about the fitness 
of Congress to make such purchases. Your language is rather 
strong ; forinstance, when you speak of "reckless jobbery." Now 
I don't believe theri is a particle of the taint of " jobbery " in the 
proposal ! 

The pictures, if they have any claim to be bought by the Govern- 
ment for the halls of Congress, would possess it by reason of their 
value as records of historical events or personages ; for Congress is 
not engaged in making an art gallery. Now, the picture of Thomas 
is a double portrait of the battle-field, the surrounding landscape of 
Chickamauga and of the general whose ability gained that field. 
It commemorates one of the most important occurrences of the 
warand one of the noblest men and best military leaders America 
has yet produced. The artist — who was formerly a pupil of Hunt- 
ington, Durand and Hicks, and who afterward passed a long time 
in study and work in Europe, and whose studies of some of the 



masterpieces in the Dresden Gallery are simply charming — spent 
weeks in studying the battle-field of Chickamauga. The fidelity 
with which she has represented both the surroundings and the 
man are witnessed to by hundreds of his old comrades. The 
painting is a faithful, conscientious work — it is thoroughly painted. 
As I never saw Thomas I cannot say as to the likeness, save that it 
impresses you as a good likeness, and I must believe from the testi- 
mony I have seen, it is an excellent portrayal of the man. Con- 
gress will do a good and not a bad act by purchasing it, in my 
judgment. The protest of the Penh. Academy was an imper- 
tinence because, without having seen the painting, they denounce 
it. I will say nothing about the injustice to the artist, and the in- 
solence to the library committee, involved in this protest. If this 
is the kind of justice earnest artists are to receive at the hands of 
our American Art Academies, Heaven help them ! 

As to the very large and very interesting (by reason of its portraits) 
painting of Mrs. Fassett' s, that has a claim in that it presents 
the " vera effigies " of the notable men and women of that day — 
many of whom have already "gone over to the majority" — Chas. 
O' Conor, Benj. Hill, President Garfield, being the first names that 
occur to me. It records, too, an important event, but one which I 
fancy the Democrats will not care to perpetuate the memory of. 
Asa work of art, why, very few paintings including crowded por- 
traits can have much of artistic merit ; they are mostly valued as 
mementoes, and I should base the claim of this painting on that 
characteristic, which it certainly possesses. If these two pictures 
are worth buying at all, the price does not seem exorbitant, judging 
from prices paid for similar works. C. 

* * 
* 

Does it not occur to my correspondent that $10,000 
is rather high for a mere pictorial " record of an his- 
torical event " ? Perhaps, as he says, " Congress is not 
engaged in making an art gallery ;" then why should it 
be asked to pay the price of a great work of art for 
what, in the judgment of competent persons, is not 
as valuable as a good photograph would be ? I am 
glad to learn that there was no " jobbery " in the at- 
tempt to induce the Government to make this purchase, 
and that there was no " jobbery" in the attempt to in- 
duce the Government to buy Mrs. Fassett's chef, d' 
ceuvre, "The Electoral Commission," for $15,000. But 
it is certain that neither Miss Ransom nor Mrs. Fassett 
ever sold or could ever sell one of the pictures to private 
purchasers for even a fifth of the price asked of Con- 
gress ; and it seems to me very proper that the at- 
tempt to enrich these two ladies at the expense of the 
public treasury has been defeated. MONTEZUMA. 

ADVICE BY PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE reply to " E. E. D." on another page will serve 
for many readers of The Art Amateur who desire the 
same information. This lady asks, if we are willing to 
answer inquiries in regard to artistic furnishing of houses 
and single rooms by private correspondence, and if so, 
what are our " terms." In our next issue fuller particu- 
lars will be given. In the meanwhile, to avoid possible 
misapprehension, we would say that our correspondence 
columns are always open to the reader free of charge. 
It is only when private information is called for, involving 
expense and extra trouble, that a fee is required, and the 
charge of five or ten dollars for a set of samples giving 
a complete color scheme for the paint, paper, furniture 
and draperies of a room will not be found unreasonable; 
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Hamlet. — Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Pelonivs. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

The theatrical season, which will end very early this 
year, will long be remembered as one of the most brill- 
iant in the history of the American stage. We have 
had in this country, at one time, the greatest actor of 
England, the greatest actor of Germany, the greatest 
actor of America and the greatest actress of Italy— Irv- 
ing, Sonnenthal, Booth and Ristori. That would be 
glory enough for one season ; but these splendid stars 
have been surrounded by bright constellations. 

Irving will conclude his farewell engagement at the 
Star Theatre on April 4th, and sail for England on 
the following Tuesday, never, he says, to return to the 
United States professionally. But an actor's " Never !" 
is usually like that of the Captain of the " Pinafore." 
At any rate, Mr. Irving has already promised to come 
back on a social visit within a couple of years ; and, be- 
ing here, he is almost sure to act, if only for charity. 

The only novelty of the farewell season at the Star is 
" Eugene Aram," a gloomy and peculiar play, made in-, 
teresting by Irving's wonderful acting and brightened 
just a little by Ellen Terry's grace and beauty. 

Everybody knows the story of " Eugene Aram." The 



moody, melancholy and desperate despair of a man with 
a murder on his mind suit Irving perfectly, and it is in- 
structive to observe the art with which he discriminates 
between Aram's characteristics and those of Matthias, 
in " The Bells," who also suffers from the constant con- 
sciousness of a crime. Beyond this study of character 
and the charming love-making of Miss Terry, the play 
has no dramatic value. 

It was hoped — it was almost expected — that ;Irving 
would celebrate his last week here by bringing out " As 
You Like It," with scenery by American artists, cos- 
tumes by American workpeople and properties by 
American makers, and would transfer the play to his 
London theatre for the opening of his season. The re- 
vival of " As You Like It " at the St. James's, London, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, has interfered with this projec^ 
which would have been a liberal education for our 
managers and their employes. But I have strongly 
advised Mr. Irving to put " As You Like It" upon the 
Lyceum stage as soon as possible, withput any reference 
to the St. James's revival. This is good advice, I think, 
from a business. point of view; for every playgoer who 
has seen the Kendalls in the comedy would be anxious 
to compare their presentation with that at the Lyceum, 
while, from an artistic point of view, I need only men- 
tion that Ellen Terry is a born Rosalind and Mrs. Ken- 
dall, to phrase it mildly, is not. 

The farewell programmes are made up of pieces which 
have been seen during Irving's three previous engage- 
ments ; but, as he presents them, can they be seen too 
often ? What a wide range of parts he impersonates, 
from Dubosc to Hamlet, from Malvolio to Shy lock! 
What an impressive combination of all the arts and 
artifices of acting, painting, music and stage-manage- 
ment render every performance memorable ! How per- 
fect are the details of every scene ! How admirable is 
the discipline of the carefully-trained company ! And 
how, like golden sunshine, the charm of Ellen Terry 
irradiates every play in which she appears ! 

Before Mr. Irving's departure he will be the guest of 
our most prominent citizens at a public banquet. Ex- 
President Arthur, or, in his absence, Senator Evarts, 
will preside. Then some of the most eloquent speakers 
in the land will tell us what his two visits have done for 
the public and for the profession. 

Such an actor, such a manager, such a teacher, such 
a reformer ought not to be allowed to leave this country 
forever. If it be necessary to build a theatre for him in 
order«to induce him to reconsider his resolution, the 
theatre must be built. No doubt the funds could be 
subscribed at; the Delmonico banquet. Perhaps they 
will be. I have seen greater miracles. 

* * 

* 

Sonnenthal had only five weeks' leave of absence from 
the Imperial Theatre, at Vienna, of which he is the man-'- 
ager, and, consequently, his performances here were •■: 
limited to a fortnight. He was most hospitably received.; '■} 
he had receptions at the Thalia Theatre, the Liederkranz 
and the Lotos Club, and our leading actors sent him 'con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams. 

In person, off the stage, Sonnenthal appears as tall and 
stout as Salvini. He has a large, round, beardless face 
— an actor's face — and large, brown, sympathetic eyes. 
His voice is musical ; his manner courtly. No one can 
realize, while looking at him, that he began life as a 
journeyman tailor — which is next to nothing : the ninth 
part of a man ; especially in Germany — and that he was 
once so poor that he made with his own hands the cos- 
tumes which he wore upon the stage. Now he is a gen- 
tleman of fortune, education and position, and he re- 
ceives $900 a night for his services as a star. 

Making his debut in " Uriel Acosta," a play as gloomy 
as "Eugene Aram," and much more preachy, Herr 
Sonnenthal's abilities as an actor could hardly be judged 
from his first night's performance. • Like Eugene Aram, 
the hero of the play is a teacher, and a sweet and' lovely 
maiden falls in love with him ; but here the resemblance 
between the two :plays ends — except that both are melan- 
choly and undramatic. 

Sonnenthal has a fine stage-presence ; he delivers the 
long monologues of Uriel with elocutionary skill ; he 
uses his. great brown eyes effectively ; he knows how to 
listen; in short, he is evidently an accomplished and 
experienced actor. But, as Uriel, he had only one 
electrical moment, when, with a heart-moving cry, he 
flung himself at his mother's feet. Then he roused the 
immense audience to enthusiasm. 

The part by which Herr Sonnenthal will be judged by 
American critics js Hamlet. In this we can stand him 
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beside Booth and Irving, and take his measure accurate- 
ly. His conception of the character is clear and simple. 
He sees no mysteries in it, and accepts Shakespeare's 
words as they are written. I should think that his 
Hamlet would resemble that of E. L. Davenport. If so, 
it will be very good. 

But it is in modern French plays, translated into Ger- 
man, that Herr Sonnenthal will most delight his New 
York audiences. Before this prediction is printed he 
will have left us ; but his return, next year, is certain. 

* * 
* 

' But it must not be supposed that this brilliant season 
has been distinguished for tragedy alone, although the 
enjoyments of Irving and Sonnenthal were preceded by 
those of Edwin Booth — who never acted better — and 
Lawrence Barrett— who never acted so well. On the 
contrary, there have been plenty of high-class comedy 
and burlesque performances and less than the average 
of tenth-class variety rubbish. * 

Wallack's Theatre, for instance, has redeemed the 
errors of "Youth" and "Victor Durand" by the pro- 
duction of a pleasant play, called " Impulse," cleverly 
adapted from an old French comedy by Mr. Stephenson, 
a London playwright. 

The story of " Impulse" is not new ; but it is treated 
so naturally and unconventionally that it equally interests 
the most blasfe and the most salady of playgoers. There 
is a weak wife, who, during the absence of her husband 
at the wars, flirts with a handsome Frenchman, who 
pursuades her to elope with him just as her husband re- 
turns. There is a friend of the family, a gallant Colonel, 
who dextrously interferes with the elopement, and detains 
the wife until the husband appears to take her back to 
his home, but not to his heart. 

Of course, as in " Lady Clare," "The Lady of Lyons" 
and a dozen other well-known plays, the wife falls in 
love with her husband as soon as he holds himself aloof 
from her. But this ordinary complication is given a 
clever turn in " Impulse" through the intervention of 
the gallant Colonel aforesaid, 

The Frenchman forces himself into the presence of the 
weak wife, who no longer cares for him, and, by threats, 
compels her to introduce him to her husband. As a 
friend of the husband the Frenchman frequents the house, 
watching for an opportunity to speak to the Wife alone. 
The opportunity occurs when all the characters are in- 
vited to a ball at the British embassy. The wife stays 
at home with a headache ; the Frenchman comes in 
through the window. The wife declares that she •hates 
him and loves her husband ; the gallant Colonel arrives 
in time to hear these declarations. Presto ! The French- 
man is expelled in disgrace, and the husband and wife 
rush into each others' arms. 

Elegantly placed upon the stage, with new scenery by 
Goatcher, ravishing costumes for the ladies and splen- 
did uniforms for the gentlemen, " Impulse" is so admir- 
ably acted by Rose Coghlan, Annie Robe, Effie Germon, 
Lester Wallack, John Gilbert and Osmond Tearle, that 
it would deserve success if it were a much weaker play. 
Mr. Wallack, as the Colonel, might star in the piece if he 
liked. The part suits him as if he had been measured 
for it, and he acts it with a humor, tact, sangfroid and 
bonhommie of which he seems to possess the sole secret 
among modern American comedians." 

The season at Wallack's is to end, early in May, with 
revivals of "Diplomacy" and "Home," and, possibly, 
the production of an English drama, called " Joan," for 
Miss Coghlan. But " Impulse" has been its chief and 

best feature. 

* * 
* 

The Union Square Theatre, after a series of failures, 
reduced its prices thirty three per cent, put in new chairs, 
and produced a story play, called " A Prisoner for Life," 
modelled upon " The Two Orphans." Since this new 
departure it has been crowded, and the other managers 
are perplexed as to whether the play or the reduction in 
prices attracts the public. 

Steele Mackaye's new theatre, the Lyceum, from 
which wonders are anticipated, is announced to open, 
on Easter moriday, with a new play by Mr. Mackaye, a 
new company, headed by Robert Mantell, and so many 
mechanical contrivances and ingenuities that the Madi- 
son Square, with its elevator stage, is to be completely 
eclipsed. 

The handsome new Standard Theatre has not yet se- 
cured a success in its speciality of opera comique. It is 
to be hoped that Gilbert and Sullivan's new Japanese 
opera will be produced there, and that Mr. Duff may 
renevy his " Pjn^fore" profits, STEPHEN FJSKE, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PAINT AND CLAY CLUB — VOGUE 
OF THE ENGLISH PORTRAIT PAINTERS— DRAWINGS 
BY A HARVARD ART PUPIL. 

Boston, March 8, 1885. 
No wonderful work of genius signalized this season's 
exhibition of the Paint and Clay Club, yet it was an 
exhilarating display of local art. It occupied the gallery 
of the Boston Art Club, which possesses the finest club- 
house among art clubs in this country or the world (if, in- 
deed, it be not the only one in the world, it was when it 
was built three years ago) but is rather short of artists. 
The Paint and Clay has heretofore held its exhibition 
in its own room, a loft in the top of a business-block, 
which it has the use of rent-free. But now that the fun 
and novelty of taking ladies and gentlemen in evening 
dress up to its garret, through narrow and grimy stair- 
ways, lighted by oil lamps, has worn off, it has been 
deemed judicious to secure an exhibition-room less Bo- 
hemian. Hung in the place of the regular show of the 
Art Club, the Paint and Clay product for the year 
was seen to be one of serious character and high quality 
and fully representative of the best set of Boston painters, 
which the Art Club Exhibition usually has not been. 
Head and shoulders above their fellows in the club stood 
Foxcroft Cole (to whom both by seniority and by solid 
achievement would willingly be awarded the primacy 
among Boston artists at the present time) as land- 
scapist and Frederick P. Vinton as portraitist. Press- 
ing upon them in their respective departments came En- 
neking and Vonnoh ; and among the works of the main 
body of painters were next to none of those puerilities 
and commonplaces which have so often composed the 
staple of American art exhibitions. Mr. Cole's land- 
scapes had the richness and dignity, combined with truth 
and feeling, which tell of the ripened taste and complete 
power of a strong man in his best period of development. 
His warmest admirers were surprised, and more than 
vindicated in their habit of coupling his name with that 
of Daubigny, and classing him with the great modern 
French school ; noble and sincere as always, but sweeter 
and tenderer than before was his group of canvases 
—rightly assigned the place of honor on the walls. Mr. 
Vinton's portrait of Rev. Dr. Peabody is little short of an 
"event" in his brilliant career. To his French technique, 
fine and fearless, is added in this grand figure in its 
academic robes, a genial glow of sympathy and " bon- 
hommie " that have been missed in others of his works. 
The artist has apparently come to the conclusion that 
what is best in a man is, after all, the truest of the truth 
about him, rather than some peculiar and perhaps charac- 
teristic foible, however cleverly detected and keenly and 
courageously suggested. Enneking displayed in this 
exhibition his ambitious and rather perilous purpose to 
paint the figure as well as landscape. His pluck, and de- 
termination are greater than his powers in this direction 
as' yet. The flesh is over-particularized, labored and 
painty, the drawing far from faultless, and the subjects 
and compositions without interest or significance. Evi- 
dently he would like to follow in the footsteps of his 
friend and mentor George Fuller, It is somewhat 
puzzling that while his landscape work is redolent of, 
yes, saturated with, sentiment tender and true, his figures 
lack entirely the aroma of poetry shed from Fuller's. 
But Enneking is nearly twenty years younger than the 
master whom he so revered, and is not less true an artist 
in his aspirations. A stalwart worker, and an original 
and independent thinker, he will arrive somewhere in due 
time. Vonnoh's brilliant heads, sparkling with vitality 
and truth of detail, are well known in New York, and 
here were two of the best of them, together with a life- 
size portrait of a girl of twelve, which has been much 
discussed on account of her displaying but one long 
stocking, the other leg being folded under her, it was pre- 
sumed, after the fashion of school-girls, though only a 
close search revealed what had become of the missing 
member. Among the noticeable landscapes were several 
of the loveliest and tenderest — rich in their very simplicity 
of bare, open moorland and sky — -by John B. Johnston, 
and some delicate effects of color and light by Ross 
Turner, whose strong point is water-color and who 
paints effects commonly reckoned proper to water-color 
and paper with oil on canvas. Thomas Allen, the 
millionaire landscape-painter, contributed a carefully 
studied and very effective country-road scene with horses 
and tip-cart, coming straight on, capitally handled 
throughout. Mr. Allen, by the way, has added a studio 
story to the top of his brown-stone residence on Com- 



monwealth Avenue, which is'becoming a sort of Museum 
of rich spoils from many lands. 

Ever since Mr. Hubert Herkomer came and went 
through the eligible portrait-purchasing class in Boston 
and New York, we have naturally been liable to incur- 
sions from English portraitists. Herkomer's immense re- 
wards — a fair fortune made in a single winter — were not 
due simply to the incident of his coming from England, 
nor to the fact that he prepared his way in advance by 
letters to the best people, and played his trumps after ar- 
riving most skilfully. He could also paint. But there 
seems to have got abroad an impression that this last 
named incidental is not an essential. We have had two 
or three charming and amiable visitors here from Eng- 
land who may have some reason to feel confirmed in 
this view that proper letters of introduction and agree- 
able accomplishments for dinners, aesthetic parties and 
high teas quite sufficiently equip a man for painting the 
portraits of all the grand world of Boston and its 
children. Mr. Edward Clifford seems to have passed 
into every household in the fashionable circles and left 
its first-born done in his peculiar pastel. More puerile, 
crude, and feeble "likenesses," it is impossible to con- 
ceive passing muster as portraiture in the rural districts 
done at the tail of a travelling van, for $1.50 the head. 
Yet such is the virtue of the fame of painting people 
of quality in England, that Boston's nobility and gentry 
have really taken Mr. Clifford's hard and hopeless 
pencil as inspired. It is nothing short of a scandal 
among those who thought that Boston had passed be- 
yond that period of culture where such things were 
possible. A quantity of essentially shapeless heads, and 
figures with neither the flesh of humanity nor the anat- 
omy of any known animal whereon to put flesh, have 
been exhibited at one of the art stores amid the wonder 
and amaze of the ordinary frequenters of the place. The 
nalvetfi, whether real or assumed, with which these exer- 
cises of the crayon-class are exhibited, steals away the 
wrath and contempt that would fall on the dealer were 
he to present them as his own wares ; the strange story 
is told of their vogue among the first circles, and artists, 
connoisseurs and critics go silent and dazed away, both 
sadder and wiser in their apprehension of Boston cult- 
ure. Poor Mr. Archer does not seem to flourish like his 
compatriot, probably because he is a much better artist. . 
Boston has seen too much of the first-class French and 
French-trained American art to be satisfied with second- 
rate and third or fourth-rate British art and artists — the 
Boston, that is to say, that is not in snobdom. 

Very opportunely while this painful exhibition of Eng- 
lish-bred portrait-painting, together with a huge land- 
scape by Mr. Vicat Cole — literal and labored, piecemeal 
and cold, with neither tone nor unity of effect — is hold- 
ing at one shop, at another is hung a collection of the 
drawings of a favorite pupil of the Harvard University 
instructor in painting, who, though a hard-working 
scholar and " high-toned" man, might be demonstrated 
to be a snob in art, according to Thackeray's definition 
of the snob as one who models himself upon his great 
man, surrendering his own individuality implicitly to a 
"set," and finding delight and wonder, even in its ex- ' 
emplars' defects and vices. Mr. Moore, of Harvard, 
preaches and practises the English art especially, and Mr. 
Warren, who makes the exhibition under notice, is his 
faithful pupil. Technically complete his work is pro- 
nounced by the admirers of the school. A rock is shown 
(in opaque water-colors)- with every crack and discol- 
oration, bush and weed ; a mountain with every patch 
picked out in detail, and the whole thus belittled ; some 
admirably accurate copyings of architecture, perfect 
.in perspective and values, and some excellent reproduc- 
tions of the rime of age on Venetian walls, with not a 
course of bricks more or less than there should be in fact 
where the plaster has dropped off— these are the triumphs 
of this purely pedagogical art. But where the pupil has 
attempted to paint some poetry into his landscape, where 
he sought to render some large or tender effect, or sug- 
gest something beyond what he can delineate, his school- 
ing has failed him, of course. So his mist can be cut, ap- 
parently, like cheese, or kneaded like putty, and his sun- 
light is as hard : and metallic as so much sheet brass. 
He is technically equipped, say the worshippers of this 
sort of thing, and ready now to paint like Turner, if he 
has Turner's inspiration- //'.indeed! For if he had had 
any inspiration, either he never, would have put up with 
the discipline he has been through, or it would have been 
killed out by this time. Like the poor horse that was 
taught to eat shavings, his art just as it got completely 
trained was dead. Greta, 



